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PREFACE 


These are a few impressions which I wrote during a visit to India in 
the summer of 1956. They are, as the title suggests, simply glimpses of a 
few aspects of Indian life and thought which I found of special interest. Ten 
originally appeared in the Boston Herald and two in The Witness. While 
some experiences in the Church of South India are described, I have 
not tried to give an account—far less an evaluation—of that Church, 
nor have I even attempted to describe the most significant features of 
our trip. The Church of South India is the subject of our delegation’s 
official report to the Joint Commission on Ecumenical Relations of our 
Church. 

I must add a word of appreciation first of my colleagues with whom 
it was a delight to travel and second of our many hosts who put them- 
selves out so graciously and so generously that these inquisitive Ameri- 
cans might satisfy their curiosity about India, its people and its Church. 

Gardiner M. Day 
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WHY WE VISITED SOUTH INDIA 


On August 10, 1956, Bishop Arthur C. Lichtenberger of Missouri, the 
Rey. John V. Butler, rector of Trinity Church, Princeton, Mr. Clifford 
Morehouse of Morehouse-Gorham Publishing Co. and the writer flew 
from New York to New Delhi, India, via Rome, Beirut and Karachi. We 
were four members of a five-man delegation sent by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States to visit the Church of South 
India. We were met in New Delhi by the Rt. Rev. Norman S. Binsted, 
Bishop of the Philippines, who had been designated by the Presiding 
Bishop as chairman of the delegation. Unfortunately, Bishop Binsted 
was taken ill in Bombay and had to return to Manila. Bishop Lichten- 
berger then became chairman, and our delegation was reduced to four. 
The reason for our trip should first be explained. 

In accordance with the mandate of the General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church (its governing body) meeting in Honolulu in Sep- 
tember, 1955, the Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, the Presiding Bishop, ap- 
pointed the delegation to visit the Church of South India and to present 
its findings to the Church’s Joint Commission on Ecumenical Relations 
at its annual meeting in January, 1957. On the basis of the findings the 
Ecumenical Relations Commission will report to the General Convention 
scheduled to meet at Miami Beach, Florida in 1958. 

The Church of South India consists of a union of four Dioceses of 
the Church of England (mother Church of the Anglican Communion of 
which the Episcopal Church is a part) with the Congregational, Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian Churches in the Southern part of India, which 
broadly speaking is located in the area south of a line drawn across the 
Indian peninsula at Hyderabad. The Church of South India was in- 
augurated in September 1947 after some thirty years of negotiation 
between the several Churches. It was heralded by the late Dr. Henry S. 
Coffin, sometime moderator of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., as “the 
greatest ecclesiastical event since the Reformation” as it was the first 
time that a merger had occurred between Episcopal and non-Episcopal 
Churches. Since the non-Episcopal Churches recognize the Orders of 
the Ministry of the Episcopal Church, the Church of South India was 
immediately recognized as a true Church by the non-Episcopal Churches. 

The question of the recognition of the Church of South India by the 
Church of England and the other autonomous Episcopal Churches which 
form the Anglican Communion presented a major difficulty relative to 
the status of the ministry. As non-episcopally ordained clergy are not 
allowed to celebrate Communion in Anglican Churches, the question 
arose as to whether the Church of England could recognize the Church 
of South India as a true Church of God since there were non-episcopally 
ordained ministers in it. This problem was considered by the Lambeth 
Conference of the Bishops of the Anglican Communion in 1948 with 
the result that the divergence of opinion was so great between the views 
of those who, in the vernacular, are called “high” and “low” Church that 
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no decision could be made. In the intervening nine years special com- 
mittees of theologians appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury have 
studied the matter and in July 1955 the Convocations of Canterbury and 
York proclaimed their conviction that “the bishops, presbyters and 
deacons are true bishops, presbyters and deacons of the Church of God” 
and arranged for a limited intercommunion between the Church of 
South India and the Church of England. 

While the Episcopal Church in the United States has taken no stand 
in regard to the Church of South India, the fact that the Church had 
been recognized by the Church of England as well as by its Congre- 
gational, Methodist, and Presbyterian parent bodies caused the General 
Convention to give a mandate to the various Dioceses in this country 
to study the Church of South India and appoint this fact finding dele- 
gation to visit the Church. 

The division of opinion in the Episcopal Church is clearly evident. 
An Episcopal Bishop speaking to the Episcopal Synod of New England in 
1954 deplored the fact that the Anglican Communion is “in grievous 
danger of being pulled to pieces by a process illustrated by the loss of 
of the four Dioceses of South India” and on the eve of the departure of 
the delegation the American Church Union (Anglo-Catholic organization 
in the Episcopal Church) issued a statement declaring that “the Church 
of South India falls short of the historic tradition of Christianity as the 
Episcopal Church has received it” and roundly criticized the Church of 
England for its favorable stand. On the other hand, many bishops and 
others in the Episcopal Church have welcomed the union with enthusiasm 
and expressed their belief that the Church of South India, if successful, 
will pave the way for similar unions in other countries leading eventually 
to the union of Christendom for which Christians everywhere pray. Signs 
of the beginnings of such unions are already manifest in negotiations 
which are taking place between the Churches in North India and in 
Ceylon. 

Thus the task of our delegation was to observe the Church of South 
India in action, to study its liturgies and services, and to bring back a 
report which would assist the Ecumenical Relations Commission in 
determining whether or not to recommend to General Convention the 
recognition of the Church of South India and possibly initiate some form 
of intercommunion between the two Churches. 


* 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA 
Delhi 


From my hotel window in New Delhi, I can see the hotel laundry 
hung out to dry. The monsoon season is still on. It has sprinkled now 
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and then today, but for the most part, it has been fair. It is 6:00 p.m. and 
the rain has begun to come down in torrents. Immediately the hotel 
workers dodge the cows and other animals in the yard and rush up onto 
the roof of the one-story laundry to bring in the clothes before they 
get too wet. So the monsoon determines life here. 

Although the purpose of our trip is to visit the Church of South 
India, we decided that it would be wise to stop for a few days in New 
Delhi, the capital of India, in order to catch something of the flavor of 
this country which is new to all of us. It also enables us to see some- 
thing of the Church’s work in north India, so that we may have some 
standard of comparison when we visit the Church of South India. 

Our visit to Delhi has proved of far greater worth than we had an- 
ticipated. We have had a most helpful briefing from Mr. Frederick P. 
Bartlett, Charge d’Affairs of our Embassy; the first Secretary, Mr. Alfred 
E. Wellons; and a Labor Attache, Mr. David S. Burgess. We have had 
an opportunity to talk at some length with Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, the 
Minister of Health, and the only Christian and the only woman in the 
Prime Minister’s Cabinet, as well as a brief interview with the Prime 
Minister himself. In addition we have seen a number of members of 
Parliament. 

While the Anglican Bishop is away, we have seen his Commissary 
and most of the clergy here, as well as the clergy of a number 
of other denominations including Bishop J. Waskom Pickett, the veteran 
Methodist Bishop of Delhi who will retire next December and return 
to America after more than thirty years in India. From the good offices 
of all these men, we feel that we have been given a wonderful back- 
ground and gained many insights into the problems faced by the Church 
and the Government in this vast country. 

The name Delhi, given the city about 400 B.C., was derived from a 
Hindu word meaning “heart,” and one feels that is truly represents the 
heart of India. It is a fascinating city with an intriguing mixture of the 
old and the new. The old city dates back some five thousand years. It 
is believed that in 3000 B.C. on the same site stood Indraprastha, ruled 
over by King Yudhistar. Over the centuries it has seen civilizations 
come and go—the last great one being that of the Moguls, and evi- 
dences particularly of the Mogul civilization in the form of buildings 
and ruins may be seen almost everywhere in the old city today. 

The Old Fort (Purana Quila) on the banks of the Jumna River is 
some two miles in circumference. It is a massive wall with seven gate- 
ways built of stones of many colors. While it was rebuilt in the sixteenth 
century, no one knows how old the original parts of the wall may be. 
Not only in old Delhi but all over this area are the tombs of various 
Mogul emperors, the most beautiful probably being that of the Emperor 
Humayun which is built of red sandstone with a magnificent white 
marble dome. 

Yet within a couple of miles of such symbols of the distant past, a 
new city has arisen within the present century. The President’s house, 
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the circular Parliament House and innumerable other government build- 
ings in which Hindu, Moslem and Western architecture blend with 
surprising effectiveness and beauty are unforgettable reminders of the 
new and vital country India is today. Alongside these ancient buildings 
rise new housing units, hospitals and schools, so that one realizes how 
vital a force democracy has become in the relatively few years since 
India gained its independence in 1947. Even without considering the 
teeming life so different from ours of an oriental city such as Delhi, this 
blending of the old and the new makes this great capital of India one 
of the most fascinating cities of the world and one of the most important 
for the future of Asia and perhaps the world itself. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the magnitude of the problems which 
India faces. The first problem is that of the vast population of some 
370 millions of people; 6 babies born every minute or 3 to 5 million 
added to the population every year in a country in which the famines, 
floods and epidemics cause thousands, if not millions, of deaths each 
year. During the few days we have been here, 600,000 acres of crops 
in the area near Delhi have been destroyed in the unusually heavy 
monsoon rains. A few days ago, Mr. Nehru visited the area in which 
several villages had been seriously damaged by earthquakes. Parliament 
was doing everything it could to give relief. As one of the government 
officials put it to us, “The appearance of Mr. Nehru in the villages will 
be of more encouragement to the people than anything anyone else 
could do.” When one considers such problems as these, plus the fact 
that apparently 80 per cent of the people are illiterate and the rest are 
divided from one another by many different languages and dialects, one 
can only stand in awe at the tremendous progress which has been made 
in the first Five-Year Plan and hope that even greater progress may be 
made in the second Five-Year Plan which is now in its first year. 


Understanding India 


India needs and desires America’s understanding, as well as economic 
aid. On nearly every hand here, as we talked with American missionaries, 
we found them greatly concerned because India and her foreign policy 
seem to be so little understood in the United States. One experienced 
missionary expressed the views of nearly all those with whom we have 
talked when he said, ‘““We missionaries in India are very deeply disturbed 
by the misinterpretation of India which we read constantly in the 
American press. At times it seems almost as if American commentators 
are trying deliberately to misunderstand her. India and her great Prime 
Minister have been represented as pro-Communist, despite the fact that 
they have opposed Communism more effectively than the leaders of 
almost any other nation. Now when they are exercising a very wholesome 
influence upon Russia and are doing much to lead Russia away from 
the policies of Stalin, they are being constantly attacked and told that 
their whole attitude is immoral because they do not join our cold war 
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against Russia.” Americans here find it difficult to understand why 
citizens of the United States do not appreciate the significance of India’s 
policy of neutralism, particularly as this very same policy of avoiding 
entangling alliances was enunciated by George Washington after the 
American Revolution and was the policy followed by our government 
during its first formative years of independence. India is now living in 
its post-revolutionary period which bears many similarities to the 
decades following the American Revolution. 

Just before our arrival an appeal known as the Niyogi Report was 
made by a Hindu group to Prime Minister Nehru, asking for the ex- 
pulsion of Christian missionaries from India. I shall discuss some 
aspects of this appeal more at length in a later article. Suffice it to say 
here that Mr. Nehru, far from having Communist leanings such as he 
is so frequently represented as having in articles and by speakers in the 
United States, is the greatest friend of Western culture and though not 
himself a religious believer, has great appreciation of the value of 
Christian missions and of the contribution which they have made and are 
making to the development of India. 


Interpretation of the U.S.A. 


Not only Americans but some Indians who have been in the United 
States expressed to us their wish that the United States could be better 
interpreted to India. The people of India receive their greatest impres- 
sion of America through moving pictures. They think of America to a 
large extent in terms of great luxury on the one hand and gangsterism on 
the other. By way of illustrating the effect of moving pictures on the 
Indian people, an Indian principal of an educational institution here told 
me that when he attended the World Council of Churches Assembly in 
Evanston in the summer of 1954, he said to his wife, “Since we have a 
free afternoon, why not go to Chicago to the movies.” She replied, “Do 
you think it would be safe for us to go unaccompanied on the streets 
of Chicago where there are so many gangsters?” This picture of Chicago 
had been given this educated Indian woman largely through American 
movies. This same Indian educator said that one of the things he 
learned from his visit to the United States was that moving pictures 
which he had seen in India were very different from the moving pictures 
which are shown in the United States. He realized for the first time 
that Hollywood put out “good” movies as well as “bad” movies. 

My own observation is that India apparently gets all types of 
American movies, the good ones as well as the very poor ones. People 
in other countries must learn to discriminate in the same way that 
people do at home. For example, while we were in Delhi, both “Marty” 
and “Good Morning Miss Dove” were being shown there. 

Thus if while we are here, we can help in interpreting the United 
States to some Indians and when we return, help in giving a truer in- 


terpretation of India to some Americans, our trip will have been well 
worthwhile. 


A HAIR-RAISING TRIP 


We agreed while we were at Delhi that we ought to take a day off 
and see the Taj Mahal, which is one of the Seven Wonders of the World. 
We felt that if we did not do so, we would regret it all our lives. Hence 
we got on the tourist bandwagon and made the usual trek to Agra 
which is about 120 miles from Delhi. Many tourists go by train and some 
by plane, but we decided that we would go by auto. We engaged a 
Plymouth with a Sikh driver. The Sikhs are apparently the drivers par 
excellence around Delhi and they evidently all drive as if they were going 
to a fire. One of the phenomena of India is that roads are a kind of free- 
for-all playground for all of God’s creatures—calves, bullocks, water 
buffaloes, sheep, goats, camels, individually and in herds and all are 
driven along the main road. Pigs, boars and monkeys also wander on 
the highway. The animals are held in high regard and therefore are 
given the right of way. This is in addition to automobiles, buses and 
above all bicycles. 

Bicycles throng the highways in and outside of Delhi. Individual 
bicycles, bicycles pulling carriages or carts, motor bicycles, bicycles 
with whole families riding on them—a father running the machine with 
a child on the handlebars and the mother and baby hanging on behind. In 
addition to all this of course are countless people, women dressed in 
saris and men clothed in dhotis and children dressed in next to nothing 
or even nothing at all. None of this deterred our Sikh driver. He was 
bound to get to Agra in as short a time as possible. People, animals— 
come what may—he honked them off the road. If they didn’t move at 
the first honk, he continued to honk. If a car was coming in the opposite 
direction, he continued at high speed toward the other car, and the other 
car continued with equal speed, and neither of them gave an inch until 
the last minute each swerved to the left and just barely missed each 
other. This kept happening repeatedly. So we arrived at Agra thanking 
God that we had hit no one and more than ready to enjoy the quiet peace 
of the Taj Mahal by moonlight. 

That evening there was a haze over the moon so that it seemed as 
if the Taj were illuminated by candlelight. It was the soul of loveliness 
and a balm to our jaded nerves. The next morning we followed the 
prescribed schedule for tourists and rose early to see the Taj Mahal in 
the light of the rising sun and then went on to see the famous Red Fort 
built by the Emperor Akbar, and the innumerable tombs that he 
built for his various wives. Parenthetically, I might say that we all 
agreed that we saw enough tombs in this twenty-four hours to last 
us the rest of our lives. So much has been written about the beauty of 
the Taj that I can add nothing save to say that it cannot be exaggerated. 
My personal feeling was that I much preferred seeing it in the daylight 
when it stood out clearer as a whole and I also could enjoy the detailed 
carving which could not be seen by moonlight. 


Fatehpur-Sikri 


The two bishops who occupied the front seat on our hair-raising 
drive from Delhi the day before felt they could forego the trip to see the 
famous deserted city of Fatehpur-Sikri some miles from Agra. The city was 
founded by the Emperor Akbar in the 16th century with the intention of 
making it his capital, but the story goes that owing to the lack of suf- 
ficient water supply he deserted it within twenty years of its construc- 
tion. Remarkably well preserved it is a fascinating sight, presenting 
among other things a curious mixture of Hindu and Moslem architecture. 

We thought it fortunate, however, that the bishops had stayed be- 
hind. Whether our driver or a certain calf was a little slow, we felt 
a sudden thump against the side of the car and realized that we had 
side-swiped a calf. The calf danced up and down with pain, then ran 
into the field, and in a few moments was peacefully grazing, while our 
Sikh brought the car to a standstill, got out, and with sad countenance 
observed that the collision had slightly scratched the side of the car. 
The question of whether the calf was hurt or not did not seem to enter 
his mind, but after satisfying himself that the car was not too badly 
scratched, he jumped back into his seat and quickly regained his usual 
speed. 

Actually the most interesting aspect of our trip to Fatehpur-Sikri 
was the fact that we traveled a road which had been impassable for the 
preceding ten days owing to the monsoon rains. These rains in many 
parts of India have been more damaging this year than for several years. 
People who had to flee the lower areas were living in tents and shacks 
on the side of the road, and we saw water covering the fields like great 
lakes stretching as far as the eye could see. Although it is too early 
to estimate the effect of these floods, it probably will mean a serious 
crop shortage later in the year. 


The Return Trip 


On the trip back, we stopped to see St. John’s College and the Anglican 
Church at Sikandra, a suburb of Agra. This Church had been dedicated 
by Bishop Wilson in 1840 and is the center of the Church Missionary 
Society’s work in that area as well as the home of the Church Missionary 
Society’s press for the area and a C.M.S. school and camp for boys. 

But the experience which none of us will ever forget was that of our 
stop in the town of Mathura to visit the Vishram Ghat. Mathura is the 
birthplace of Krishna and is held by Hindus to be one of the most sacred 
and oldest cities in India. Every year thousands of pilgrims flock here 
to bathe in the sacred waters of the Jumna River. To reach the Ghat 
we had to drive about a mile and a half down a long narrow street just 
about wide enough for our Plymouth and a bullock cart to pass. It so 
happened that this was a holiday. Mathura like all the towns and 
villages in this part of India were crowded with merrymakers. Everyone 
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was out to enjoy the holiday including the animals mentioned earlier. 
Alongside us were shops about ten feet square in which were squatting 
from one to four Indians trying to sell all manner of articles, such as 
nuts, coca-cola, saris, meat, vegetables, cake, candy, etc. And all the 
edible products were covered with flies and insects. Being at the Ghat 
with its swarms of huge green turtles was an anti-climax, after the un- 
forgettable character of this trip through Mathura. 

We had not long been back on the main road speeding toward Delhi 
when we suddenly came upon a village festival. Some six or seven 
hundred people were assembled near one of the typical villages whose 
houses were constructed of mud and clay. All the women had on their 
best and most colorful saris. As we looked out at the people we were 
struck by the mass of colors. It was the most beautiful crowd of people 
any of us had ever seen. 

Later as we were speeding along a country road the most harrowing 
event of the day occurred. As we looked up the road we could see a 
bull prancing around on the side of the road. Just as we drew near he 
ran out into the middle of the road. Our Sikh slammed on his brakes, 
but it was too late. We hit the bull broadside and knocked him down. 
We fully anticipated that he had suffered a broken neck or a broken 
leg, but before we could get out of the car, the bull jumped up and ran 
off into a field apparently unhurt. Our driver, quite unconcerned about 
the bull, got out and looked at the car to see if it was damaged. Fortu- 
nately, it was not and he stood solemnly contemplating it saying, “We 
are lucky. We are lucky.” We had a couple of witnesses, passersby who 
testified quite rightly that the accident was the bull’s fault and not the 
driver’s. They so informed the owner who appeared on the scene and 
we regained our usual speed without further delay. 

Yes, we had seen the Taj, but we had seen so much else that it had 
almost been forgotten by the time we reached our hotel in Delhi. We 
were thankful that both we and the bull had survived! 


NATIONALISTIC HINDUS URGE GOVERNMENT TO 
EXPEL MISSIONARIES 


Niyogi Report 


Just before our arrival in Delhi, the Niyogi report was made public. 
It was an appeal written by an extremely nationalistic group of Hindus 
to the Prime Minister asking for the expulsion of the Christian mission- 
aries from India. We are told that this group of Hindus is much the 
same as those who were always pressing Mahatma Gandhi to take a 
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stronger nationalistic stand. He himself was assassinated by an extreme 
nationalistic Hindu. 

Quite naturally the publication of this document has caused a con- 
siderable stir in the Christian community, and has been a subject of 
discussion wherever we have gone. We have talked about it with lead- 
ers of various denominations, both clerical and lay, including some 
Christian members of Parliament. Our interview with Prime Minister 
Nehru at the Parliament House occurred the day following his ac- 
cident. He was thrown from a jeep on a trip which he made to re- 
assure people in villages damaged by earth tremors. Nehru’s sensitive 
and kindly face, his graciousness, as well as his friendliness and frank- 
ness in our discussion of the Christian situation made a deep impression 
upon all of us. As our conversations with most of these people were off 
the record, I will not quote any individual but will try to give a com- 
posite picture of the point of view of Christian leaders and others with 
whom we have talked in the north of India. It seems to be generally 
agreed that the source of the Niyogi appeal is a small group of highly 
educated but extremely vocal, nationalistic Hindus. Some of them have 
been heard to say for example, “We lost a third of India to the Moslems 
(referring to the loss of Pakistan) and now we do not intend to lose a 
third of India to the Christians.” It seems also to be generally agreed 
that they do not represent the majority of Hindus and that the latter 
realize certain facts which the extremists are determined to overlook. 
These are first, that the Christian community is the third largest religious 
community in India. The most recent available statistics show that the 
Hindus number 303,200,000. The Moslems, 34,400,000, and the Christians, 
8,600,000. Next follow the Sikhs with 6,200,000 and then the number 
drops down to less than 2 million for any other religious group. Secondly, 
the majority of Hindus realize that the Christian community is an 
ancient indigenous group in India dating probably from the first century. 
For example, Dr. Prasad, President of the Republic of India, speaking 
a few months ago on the occasion of the 1903rd anniversary of the ar- 
rival in India of St. Thomas the Apostle, said, “Remember, St. Thomas 
came to India when many of the countries of Europe had not yet 
become Christian and so those Indians who trace their Christianity 
to him have a longer history and a higher ancestry than that 
of Christians of many of the European countries. It is really a 
matter of pride to us that it so happened.” In the third place, the majority 
of educated Hindus are aware of the great contribution Christianity has 
made to Indian life in the fields of education, medicine, hygiene and 
ethics, even though they may not subscribe to the doctrine or faith of 
Christianity. 

During the past winter, for example, a committee of the Government 
Planning Commission made an inquiry into the conduct of orphanages. 
In the report, the Committee did not find much to criticize in the 
orphanages conducted by various Christian groups, but they found a great 
deal wrong in the orphanages conducted by other groups. Hxtreme 
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nationalistic Hindus can say blandly, “Let the government take over all 
the Christian schools, colleges and hospitals and other institutions and 
run them without benefit of missionaries,’ but the majority of Hindus 
realize that the government has neither the money nor the skilled per- 
sonnel to do this at the present time. 

Fourthly, and by no means least important, is the fact that the Hindus 
pride themselves on the virtue of tolerance as being one of the great 
religious expressions of Hinduism. Hindus will not infrequently cite, 
as an example of tolerance the fact that Hindu temple and Christian 
church in many communities particularly in the southern part of India 
stand side by side separated only by a compound wall. They also take 
great pride in the claim that there has never been a single “instance of 
persecution of Christians by any Hindu ruler in India,’ which they claim 
is more than the Christian West can boast. 

At the same time the Christian leaders, Indian and foreign, are 
keenly aware that one of the corollaries of independence is a deepening 
sensitiveness to anything that reminds the new nation of western 
colonization. Except perhaps for the Syrian and Mar Thoma Churches 
in South India, it is almost impossible for the Church to officially dis- 
associate itself in the minds of people from western influence and there- 
fore it tends to be considered a symbol of hated colonialism or im- 
perialism. It is particularly true at this time when the fire of anti-west- 
ernism has been inflamed by the Suez crisis. How powerful the drive 
is for complete independence is revealed by the widespread agitation 
to displace English in favor of Hindi as the national language!* Further- 
more, the Christian community realizes that the nationalistic movement 
might gain control almost any time in the future and compel the gov- 
ernment to take drastic action against Christian missions. 


The Church’s Task 


Consequently, we find that the leaders of the Christian Church in 
India generally agree that the Church should aim to do the following 
things: 1. It must speed up as much as possible the present policy, which 
is followed by most of the churches, of developing Indian leadership to 
replace the leadership of the foreign missionaries. 2. It must place the 
administrative control of the Church in India in the hands of Indians 
just as fast as possible, so that Indians will be free to express their 
Christian faith in more definitely oriental and Indian ways in the 
corporate life of the Church—in architecture, in liturgy and in the 
practices and customs of the Church. 8. The churches must be at 
pains to send out as missionaries only men and women of first-rate 
calibre; and as a rule, these should be people of special skills, designed 
to make particular contributions to Christian work in India. Evidently 


* Fortunately, for South India where Hindi is scarcely used at all, Mr. Nehru an- 
nounced in October 1956 that for various reasons this change cannot take place in the 
foreseeable future. 
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one of the causes of the issuance of the Niyogi report is that the number 
of missionaries has considerably increased since India became an inde- 
pendent country in 1947. This is astonishing in view of the fact that 
most of the older churches, such as the Presbyterian, the Methodist, etc., 
have for some time been pursuing the policy of training native leader- 
ship and sending fewer missionaries to the field. Apparently this in- 
crease in the number of missionaries has not come from the old estab- 
lished churches, but from what are frequently known as the “fringe 
sects,” Holiness, Pentecostal, etc. A government official told us of the 
disturbances which were caused in one village by two women belonging 
to one of these sects who were going about laying hands indiscriminately 
on peoples’ heads and telling them that they were cured of whatever 
disease they had. These groups are almost fanatical in their zeal for 
proselytizing, ordinarily not from non-Christian groups, but from the 
more established Christian groups. There is also the problem of “many 
denominations” for which the Church of South India may be the begin- 
ning of the solution. Perhaps it is the price of freedom in democratic 
countries both at home or abroad, but the multiplicity of Christian 
churches is extremely confusing to a non-Christian who finds it hard 
to understand the difference between them. To him this tends to bring 
the whole Church into disrepute. 

Fourth and finally, practically every Christian leader with whom we 
talked emphasized the fact that missionaries should be sent out from 
the United States who have as their primary purpose only that of serving 
India and Indians rather than of evangelizing. They are generally 
skeptical of what is called “mass evangelism” because they feel that 
in the past it has resulted simply in baptized Hindus, people who have 
become Christians without really knowing what it meant and often in 
the hope primarily of improving their material conditions. If a missionary, 
whether he be a minister or layman, a professor in a theological seminary, 
or a surgeon in a hospital, lives the life of humble service, the spirit of 
Christ will speak louder through his work than through any words he 
may preach. The nature of the Hindu seems to be that if an effort is 
made to convert him, he is apt to recoil, but if he sees someone living 
a life of vital service, he respects him and frequently seeks to find 
the spirit which motivates such a person. As a result he may become 
an inquirer, receive Christian instruction and virtually convert himself. 


*K 


SUNDAY IN SOUTH INDIA 


Our first Sunday in South India is one to remember. The authorities 
of the Church of South India had planned our schedule in advance— 
that we should attend the service in the Cathedral Church in Medak, 
in Hyderabad state, the see city in the largest diocese of the Church of 
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South India. In Hyderabad state the total number of Christians in 1896 
was less than 4,000, while by 1950 they numbered over 130,000. As we 
were staying in the city of Hyderabad, this meant rising at 5:15 a.m. for 
a breakfast of tea and toast, buffalo milk and an egg, in order to leave 
promptly at 6:00 a.m. for the 60-mile drive to Medak. Because of the 
heat, the main services in all churches are at 8:30 or 9:00 a.m. 

As we approached Medak, we saw the tower of a beautiful church 
of English architecture rising over the village. As guests we were invited 
to march in the procession of clergy which was a large one, for a re- 
treat for clergy had just been held at Medak. The retreat was led by 
Bishop A. J. Appasamy of the Diocese of Combatoire, a native Indian, 
who received an M.A. from Harvard in 1918. It was an advantage indeed 
for us to walk in the procession because it allowed us to sit in the choir 
stalls and the only people who sit at an Indian service are the clergy 
and choir. Everyone else sits on the floor cross-legged in Indian fashion, 
which after a period of time to one unused to it, becomes exceedingly 
tiring. Actually, through most of the two-hour service the congregation 
was standing, although there were of course periods when they knelt 
and sat. Unlike our custom in America, the worshippers leave their shoes 
outside the church door. The women sat on one side of the church, 
dressed in white saris, and the men, dressed usually in dhotis and white 
shirts, sat on the other. The choir also wore white saris and the clergy, 
white cassocks. The service was the Holy Communion according to the 
Liturgy of the Church of South India. It was entirely in Telegu. We 
were given copies of the service in English and owing to our presence 
the preacher gave a three-minute summary of his sermon in English. 
The celebrant stood behind the altar, which was bare save for the 
Communion vessels. Behind him on a retable were a cross and flowers, 
but no candles. (Surely not needed for either light or heat!) The service 
was conducted with the minimum of ceremony, simple and dignified. 

Most striking of all was the music—particularly the singing of a 
great many hymns in the Telegu rhythm. The accompaniment was pro- 
vided by an orchestra of four instruments, a small harmonium, operated 
with foot pedals, a guitar, drums and an Indian instrument that looks 
like a cross between a violin and a banjo, called a veena. There were 
some three or four hundred people present at the service, the large 
majority of whom were youngish people and many children. Church 
School had evidently been held just before the service. The children 
stayed through half of the service and then left before Communion. One 
could not help but feel a keen sense of the reverence and devotion of 
the people. 

One of the most impressive parts of the service was the offertory. 
Not only was a collection of money taken as would be the case in an 
American church, but in addition some fifteen or twenty people came 
forward offering the first fruits of their crops—such things as sugar cane, 
corn, beans and cocoanuts. Among those who came to present their 
offerings was a Hindu couple who evidently were doing so not because 
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they were Christians, but in thanksgiving for having been cured of an 
illness in the Christian hospital. In the offertory procession two lay- 
men brought forward the bread and wine to be consecrated. In the ad- 
ministration of the Communion the clergy in the chancel received from a 
Common Chalice, while the congregation kneeling at the altar rail re- 
ceived the wine, which actually was grape juice, in individual cups 
brought on trays from the altar. As the Medak Cathedral before the 
union had been Wesleyan Methodist, we could see the blending of An- 
glican and Methodist customs in this service. We were to find that dif- 
ferent forms of administration are used in the C.S.I., one of the most 
common being the Syrian custom of administering the wine by a spoon, 
sometimes by the worshipper himself and sometimes by the priest. 


Training Schools 


After the service, we were taken about the compound where the 
Cathedral is located. It is an extremely large one in which approximately 
1,000 Christians live. It contains many schools, including special train- 
ing schools for future lay workers in the Church who are called 
catechists. The central hospital of Medak is in the compound, which 
is staffed by three doctors, who also care for two rural hospitals in 
neighboring towns. The Council conducts an experimental agricultural 
farm and a tanning project, as well as an ashram. 

The story of the beginning of the training schools is particularly 
interesting. They were started by the Rev. C. W. Posnet in Medak in 
1897. He found himself in the town of Medak surrounded by hundreds 
of villages in which thousands of illiterate Indians lived. At that time, 
of course, there were no government schools. He began with a half 
dozen young Indians using his home as a training school, which gradually 
grew until now there are two very large schools, where some thirty or 
forty young men and women are trained each year. Dr. Posnet found 
it essential to train girls also in order that the young men would not be 
forced to marry non-Christians and their witness be divided or lost. 
Generally speaking marriage is considered a “must” in Indian tradition. 
Of course, the training in the schools is not simply religious but training 
is given to the girls to prepare them to be better wives, mothers and 
teachers. It includes personal hygiene, child care, first aid and village 
sanitation, handwork, sewing, cooking and the like. Similarly, the men 
are equipped to give training in hygiene, farming, etc. The training 
school continues of course with some modern modifications. Since the 
government has started schools in most of the villages, it is not neces- 
sary for the Christian schools to give as much basic training in the 
three R’s. Nevertheless, the Christian schools still have to give con- 
siderable secular teaching for two reasons. In the first place, the teach- 
ing is usually better in the Christian schools and the Christian parents 
prefer it, and secondly, teachers in the government schools frequently 
are prejudiced against Christians. 
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First Indian Meal 


After our trip around the compound, we were invited to dinner at the 
home of the Rev. E. W. Gallagher, who is in charge of the Christian 
work there, and we had our first meal in Indian style. Again our shoes 
were taken off and we sat on the stone floor in a circle. Leaves about 
the size of a large plate were placed in front of each person. Food was 
then served by Indian servants. A large portion of rice was placed on 
the leaves. Then curry and its various complements were placed on the 
rice. We then mixed curry and rice together with our fingers and ate it 
with our right hands, which is the custom in India. At the conclusion 
of the meal an Indian servant brought a basin and towel for washing 
our hands. 


Village Service 


At 4:00 p.m. after another round of tea we had the privilege of 
being taken out to a village, part of which was Christian, some ten or 
twelve miles from Medak, as an example of the way in which the work 
of the Church is carried on in the villages. The village people were 
leather workers, the lowest caste, save only for the sweeper caste. The 
village consisted of a group of typical small houses built of mud walls 
with thatched roofs. The rooms were very bare for the most part. The 
Indians sleep on the stone or mud floor. The cattle live in one room 
and the people in another. The kitchen is usually filled with smoke be- 
cause until very recently they had not devised a way of creating a 
chimney or draft that would carry away the smoke. We were told that a 
Christian, Dr. S. P. Raju, Treasurer of the Diocese of Medak, has re- 
cently invented what is called the chola or a smokeless mud stove which 
is slowly gaining popularity not only in India but in other countries in 
the Orient where mud stoves are used. 

The village consists of about 1,500 people of which some 250 are 
Christians. The Christians live in one particular area of the village 
around the house, occupied by the pastor or Catechist (lay worker). They 
frequently paint on the outside of their houses a cross to indicate their 
allegiance. Occasionally one also sees some emblem which shows that 
they have not gotten completely away from Hinduism, as, for example, 
a Hindu charm is hung in front of the door to keep disease away from 
the cattle. 

The church building was a rectangular room in the native pastor’s 
house, just large enough to accommodate the sixty people sitting on 
the floor. This house was similar to the others in the village except that 
in the room which was used for the church, the mud was covered over 
with plaster. Normally the service in the village is held about nine 
_ o'clock in the evening. It is only then, after all the work in the fields 
is completed, that the people are free for a service. 

Owing to the fact that guests from America were present, the pastor 
had asked as many people as could to come for a service around 5:00 
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p.m. A children’s service was held in which the children sang in Telugu 
to the accompaniment of a drum followed by an adult service at 7:00 
p.m. which was led largely by some of the young Christians in the 
village. We were informed which Bible stories these young men were 
narrating in Telegu, and they did it so dramatically and enthusiastically 
that we could almost follow it despite the foreign tongue. 

After the service about 7:30 p.m. we were taken by our host to a 
dak bungalow, which is a building constructed by the government for 
the benefit of government officials and visitors in an area, like the picnic 
grounds and overnight camps in the United States. We were served 
a delicious evening meal before starting back for the sixty-mile drive 
to Hyderabad, which we reached about 11:30 p.m. 


* 


THE SERVICE AT MELKAVU 


It is the first day of September and we are in the state of Travancore 
in South Hast India, the area which claims the highest literacy and the 
highest percentage of Christians. In contrast to North and Central 
India, everywhere one goes, even in the small villages, the children 
can be seen carrying school books and slates and churches dot the 
landscape. About one third of the population is Christian, about equally 
divided between Roman Catholic and non-Roman. This is also the 
area with the largest proportion of Communists, due in considerable 
measure to the high incidence of unemployment, and to fact that it has 
had little of the advantages of industrialization, which has helped to 
alleviate the unemployment in northern India. 

We are staying with Bishop C. K. Jacob, the Senior Indian Bishop 
in the C. S. I, who presided at the Inauguration of the Church in Sep- 
tember, 1947. He is man of almost seventy years of age, yet with the 
vigor of a man of forty, as we learned yesterday when we accompanied 
him on his visit to a Church high up in the hills of the Eastern ghat at 
a place called Melkavu. Bishop Jacob has 374 congregations in his Dio- 
cese. As there are only 365 days in the year and not every day can be 
used for visitations, he cannot visit all the churches every year. Con- 
sequently, when it is known that the Bishop is coming, it becomes a 
virtual village holiday. It is like an Easter Sunday in the United States. 
All church members turn out to participate and most other villagers 
to watch! 

We, Mr. Clifford Morehouse, the layman in our delegation, and my- 
self, started out from Kottayam for Melkayu with the Bishop, his chap- 
lain, and his driver, all Indians, in a Buick, at 7:30 a.m. 

We drove along a continuously winding road up the mountain range, 
flanked by thatched-roof clay or stone houses with terraces of rice paddies, 
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built and cultivated by the hill people. As we ascended, rice gave way 
to pepper, rubber and tapioca. We also passed many Roman Catholic 
churches, and every now and then a building flying the red flag of Com- 
munism. There was no flat land until we reached the three ledges on 
which the Church, the Parish House or Health Center and the Priest’s 
House were built. We were told that the natives in this village are so 
accustomed to walking up and down on the mountain side that when 
they come to the city and walk on flat ground, they are conspicuously 
awkward. After we had driven two hours and reached a point 34 
miles from Kottayam, by pre-arrangement, we were transferred from 
the Bishop’s car to a jeep. The monsoon rains having badly washed 
out the road in many places, we had been wondering how soon we would 
be hopelessly stuck in the mud. From there on up the mountain, the 
road looked far more like a river bed than a road, but travelling as only 
a jeep can, we made the ten miles in an hour. 

As we came within four or five miles of the village, we over-took 
more and more people dressed in their Sunday best trudging up the hill 
for the service. When we came within a quarter mile of the church, 
we were met by a large crowd of children and adults carrying little 
colored boxes, flags or bamboo sticks. When the jeep halted and we 
had alighted, the leader led the crowd in “Hip, Hip, Hurrah” cheers for 
the Bishop and for us, his guests, by name. Giant fire crackers were 
set off in salute. Not a red carpet, but more appropriate in a country 
where protection against the sun at one moment and the rain at the 
next is needed, the necessary number of large red umbrellas were pro- 
duced and we were escorted to the Priest’s House for tea. We arrived 
on the middle shelf. To go to the Priest’s House required an ascent by 
a stone stairway, a hundred feet or more, while to go to the Church 
meant a similar descent to a lower shelf in the mountain. 

In North and Central Indian villages, we became used to multi-colored 
saris on the women and dhoti and shirts on the men. Here in these hill 
villages the men wore a very plain white shirt, more or less western 
style, and shorts or pajamas. The women wore white shirts, much like 
the men, over which they draped their saris. Thus the whole congre- 
gation was in white and in a necessarily most inexpensive dress. 

Refreshed with tea the procession to the Church began with pro- 
cessional Cross, Bishop’s pastoral staff, choir, acolytes, and some green 
umbrellas in addition to the red ones. The service which lasted about 
2% hours or from eleven to one-thirty, consisted of confirmation, followed 
by Holy Communion according to the liturgy of the Church of South 
India, in the Malayalam tongue, one of the four chief languages of India. 

All the festal gaiety subsided as the Bishop began his “Instruction” 
or sermon, which came at the beginning and then conducted the services 
with great solemnity. The singing was a cappella, and it was the 
rousing variety that lifted the roof and let us know that this was the 
great day in Melkavu. The lofty respect and strong affection in which 
these “hill people” held their Bishop was unmistakably evident. 
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We were informed that the village people all had eaten their main 
meal before eleven o’clock so as to be prepared to devote the rest 
of the day to the Church. I had the privilege of assisting the Bishop 
in the Communion Service and delivering a brief sermon which was 
interpreted by a local priest. 

After the service a reception was held at which we were feasted and 
then felicitated by village leaders. We naturally responded through 
interpreters, expressing our appreciation both on behalf of the Episcopal 
Church in America which we represent and for ourselves. General ques- 
tions and discussion followed until about 4:30 p.m. when we began the 
three-hour descent, arriving in time for dinner at St. Monica’s House 
and Hospital at Kottayam. It was for us an “out of this world” ex- 
perience and a fascinating day. 


THE SOUTHERN TIP OF INDIA 
Travancore to Tinnevelly 


For the past week we have been travelling with the two Bishops of 
Travancore and the Bishop of Tinnevelly through India’s most southern 
and most Christian provinces. We have visited hill villages, churches 
high up in the mountains, and churches on islands completely surrounded 
by water (called “water logged areas”). Some churches were in rural 
areas and some were in towns like Nagercoil—a few miles from Cape 
Comorin—where we were told that two thousand people attend the 
Church of South India every Sunday. As the Indians sit on the floor 
they are packed into a space which in America would not hold any such 
number. Along the way we have visited various types of hospitals and 
all manner of schools and colleges which are a reminder of the tre- 
mendous medical and educational contribution the Christian church has 
made and is making to the life of India. 


Three Outstanding Projects 


Three very different kinds of institutions which we have visited are 
worthy of special mention. We saw the Y.M.C.A.’s Rural Reconstruc- 
tion Centre at Martandam doing a magnificent job of teaching and 
demonstrating to people from the villages improved methods of farming, 
poultry raising, animal husbandry, spinning and weaving, sanitation and 
hygiene, and many other things that are essential for a better life in 
India’s villages. This Martandam Centre is one of the World Service 
Projects supported by the International Committee of the Y.M.C.A. 

The following gives an idea of the extent of its work. It has stabilized 
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bee-keeping as a cottage industry in Travancore so that there are now 
over 12,000 beehives in this area. Setting eggs, chickens and cocks of 
superior breeds are supplied to the villagers to improve the quality of 
the poultry and 4,000 large-size eggs (most eggs you see in the market are 
very small eggs) are marketed every week for the benefit of several 
hundred families. The day we were there Dr. and Mrs. Ralph R. 
Keithahn, experts extraordinary in rural reconstruction were conducting 
a special training school. Dr. Keithahn is a graduate of the Yale Divinity 
School who has been working in India for three decades. 

We had the privilege of visiting the Dohnavur Fellowship which was 
started by a famous English woman, Amy Wilson Carmichael, for the 
purpose of rescuing girls from lives as prostitutes in the Hindu temples. 
This work began about 1900 when one seven-year-old girl who had fled 
from a temple was brought to Miss Carmichael for refuge. More girls 
were brought to her and when she died five years ago, she left an insti- 
tution which occupies several hundred acres of land and cares for 
hundreds of children. It is now “children,” as Miss Carmichael soon 
found it necessary to let her “Fellowship” be a refuge for boys who 
were being used for immoral purposes, as well as girls. The institution 
is now operated by a dedicated group of Miss Carmichael’s disciples 
and its support comes from spontaneous contributions from all over the 
world. Needless to say for years now the practice of “marrying” girls 
to temple gods has been made illegal; nevertheless, there are plenty of 
children needing rescue from various types of evil environment. The 
Fellowship is non-sectarian. 

The School for the Blind at Palayamkottai is another institution that 
is doing an outstanding work. It has received much help from the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind in Watertown where its Principal, Mr. 
D. Edward Jonathan, was trained. It now has a well-equipped plant and 
cares for some 230 blind boys and girls. It trains them both in reading 
braille and in occupations such as weaving and spinning by which they 
can earn their livelihood. But the need for the school is revealed by the 
the fact that it has a waiting list of over 100 children who have applied 
but cannot be accepted because of lack of space and funds to care for 
them. Before this appears in print, Principal Jonathan will be at Boston 
University for some further training in the field of education. 

These are but three of a host of institutions we have seen or visited 
that are making a vital and greatly appreciated contribution to the 
rapidly developing “New India.” While in the case of the Y.M.C.A. proj- 
ect and the Dohnavur Fellowship they are independent institutions in 
the Church of South India territory, many of their members belong to the 
C.S.I. The School for the Blind is a Church of South India institution. 


The Monsoon 


No one could move rapidly from one area of India to another with- 
out being struck by the great fundamental dependence of India on the 
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monsoon. It is not a general rain for a period of time all over the 
country, but spotty and unpredictable. We have been in areas where 
the monsoon has been so heavy that thousands of acres of land have 
been flooded and crops destroyed and we have been in other areas 
relatively not far away where no rain fell and the crops have dried up 
and the cattle and people alike are barely subsisting. Flood control and 
irrigation projects upon which the government is embarking will make 
a world of difference in India in the next five or ten years, and if rain 
control is ever effected, the value to India would be inestimable. Our 
host today who has lived in India many years told us that until about 
ten years ago the monsoon was predictable, but no longer. He said 
many people in India wonder whether this is due to the dropping of the 
atomic bomb. It may be unscientific, but India is not the only place 
where people wonder whether atomic explosions have affected the climate. 


*K 


A TYPICAL RECEPTION 


I have now visited six Dioceses of the Church of South India. Our 
group is divided so that by the end of four weeks, we shall have visited 
all but two of the fourteen Dioceses. When we enter a Diocese, we are 
welcomed at a meeting of the Bishop and Diocesan Council plus other 
leaders of the Diocese. This meeting is always preceded by a “high tea” 
(which is almost a meal in itself) or by a dinner, depending upon the 
time of day. Indeed, Eastern hospitality is such that every institution 
or church which we visit wants to feed us at least tea and feels badly 
when our crowded schedule just can’t be stretched to allow the time. 
Then there are always welcoming felicitations and one or more carefully 
prepared addresses designed to give us a comprehensive view of the 
work of the particular Diocese. Sometimes these are ‘off the cuff,” 
but more frequently they are prepared in advance, and we are given 
typed or even printed copies. 

The following is part of the address of welcome given us by the 
Bishop and Council of the Diocese of Tinnevelly or Tirunelveli: 

“We, the representatives of the Diocese of Tinnevelly are assembled 
here to greet you. It gives us real pleasure to welcome you to our 
Diocese. It is a matter of gratification to us that your Church has evinced 
such great interest in the Church of South India and has sent this fraternal 
delegation on a mission of good-will and to learn as much as possible of 
this newly formed Church—truly an experiment in the unity of the 
Church of Christ. 

“You have come at a time when The Madhya Pradesh committee for 
enquiry into missionary activities, now known as the Niyogi Committee, 
has just published its report, which has thrown considerable suspicion on 
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the motives and purposes of Christian Missions in this country and has 
ventured to dub the Indian Christians as denationalized citizens. Some 
one said long ago:—‘The sight of Tinnevelly scatters to the winds all that 
has been written to disparage Mission Work.’ So your visit to Tinnevelly, 
we believe, is opportune and important. 

“As you go about, you will be able to see for yourselves even in a brief 
visit, the transformation which the Gospel of Christ has wrought in the 
lives of people, and that there is absolutely no suspicion of the Christian 
Missions in the minds of our non-Christian brethren in these parts. 
Indeed they much appreciate the many Christian Institutions, take ad- 
vantage of them and even contribute to their maintenance. The re- 
lationship between us and our fellow citizens is most cordial and 
friendly, and they realize that we are part and parcel of this great 
country of ours, that we are in no sense denationalized, that the leader- 
ship in the Church is 100 per cent Indian, that we are not under the 
tutelage of any foreign elements, that the few foreign missionaries here 
are simply our co-workers in Christ devoted to the land they serve, and 
that we are not so dependent on foreign resources as the report makes 
out to be. 

“Our Diocese comprises the geographical District of Tinnevelly. Our 
District is in the southernmost extremity of the Indian Peninsula. It has 
a population of about 2,600,000 out of which Christians number about 
300,000. More than half of these are Roman Catholics. 

“Practically the whole of the Protestant section in the district was 
connected with the Church of England. It was the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge which was responsible for the mission- 
aries who took the message of the Gospel to these parts nearly 250 
years ago. Later, the S.P.C.K. handed over the work to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel and The Church Missionary Society 
in 1825. The two societies carried on the work in different portions of 
the district independently of each other. In 1925, long before inde- 
pendence came to our Country, the local diocese was formed and the 
two missionary societies with great foresight and generosity handed 
over their entire work in the district to the diocese which is a com- 
pletely self-governing body with its Diocesan Council and Committees. 
The missionaries also work under this Council. 


The C.S.I. 


“In 1947, another great step was taken when the Church of South 
India was formed. The Methodists, the Presbyterians and The Church 
of England in all South India united to form one Church. It is for you 
to evaluate the situation as it is now developing in the Church of South 
‘India. On our part, we can only say that the formation of this United 
Church has been a great blessing to us. Much as we value the great 
traditions we have received from our respective churches, the divisions 
of Western Christendom have no meaning or value for us Indian 
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Christians. Indeed, they are often a hindrance to the spread of the 
Gospel and a source of much confusion to our non-Christian brethren. 
Much as we value the help and guidance of our parent churches, we be- 
lieve that the churches in India should be in a position to develop on 
their own lines in accordance with their own genius. The different 
denominations in one area are thus enabled to bring the treasures of 
their traditions to enrich the common heritage of the Church. The 
former Presbyterian and Congregationalist churches have accepted the 
historic Episcopate in a constitutional form and are coming to appreciate 
it greatly. As we have already mentioned, this Diocese has only one 
tradition on account of its connection with the Church of England. But 
the interchange of pulpits, fraternal visits of bishops and leaders from 
one diocese to another, our common participation in Synods and its com- 
mittees are helping to bring us together and fusing us into one church. 
The location of the Tamilnad Theological College in our diocese is a 
great advantage. The eight Tamil dioceses of the Church of South India 
send their students to this college for ministerial training. The students 
represent all the traditions, so also the staff. This is a gain to this dio- 
cese, which is thus brought into contact with the different traditions. 

“There are in this diocese 742 church buildings, and 122 school rooms 
are also used as places of worship. There are 93 Presbyters and a large 
number of church workers.” 

Then followed a more detailed description of the work of the Diocese, 
after which there was a general discussion in which we were given 
further and more definite evidences of the value of the United Church. 
We then discussed the impact of Communism in this area and other 
more general topics. 


*K 


CHRISTIANITY TAKES ROOT 


As one travels along the roads in the southernmost part of India, as 
we have been doing for several days, seeing countless small road-side 
Hindu shrines and from time to time Hindu Temples, one is amazed that 
Christianity ever took root here. Yet it is now the part of India in which 
the Church, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, is strongest and has 
the largest membership. As the “Dohnayvur Fellowship” began about 
1900 when a seven-year-old girl sought out the good offices of a missionary 
as the way of escape from the evils of Temple life, so the Church had its 
beginning through other cries for help. 

At a meeting of pastors in the South Travancore Diocese, one of them 
told us the following story of the origin of his Church. In the year 1866 
the local government officials found themselves facing a revolt among 
some of the lowest castes who were virtually employed as slaves. They 
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staged a “sit-down” strike and refused to continue to work. The local 
government task master arrested one of the ring leaders and ordered the 
people to dig a large pit. He then had the ring leader thrown in the 
pit. The people were ordered to fill the pit with earth. When the earth 
had reached the victim’s waist, one of the leaders of the workers cried, 
“Stop,” jumped into the pit and rescued his brother. The two men 
managed to escape. Having heard that there was a missionary of the 
London Missionary Society in a nearby area, they ran twenty miles to 
him for help. 

The missionary gave them refuge and then by a direct appeal to the 
Maharajah persuaded him to improve the working conditions. As a 
result a nucleus of enquirers into Christianity was formed in this par- 
ticular village. Eventually many of them became Christians and now 
ninety years later the Church in this village has a membership of over 
500, is self-supporting, and one of the strongest churches in the C.S.I. in 
that region. Here in South Travancore by the way, over the years the 
London Missionary Society (British Congregational) has done splendid 
work, particularly in the field of medical missions. 

Of course the development of the Church was not as simple, easy 
and rapid as this may sound and the pastor told us something of the 
struggle which took place over the years for justice and for the right to 
profess Christianity. For example, he told us that because his grand- 
father refused as a Christian to work on Sunday, he was punished by 
his Hindu overlords by having the hairs of his beard pulled out until he 
became unconscious. Such instances of great heroism, both on the part 
of foreign missionaries and of Indian Christians, have been the founda- 
tion stone of the Church in India. 


Hinduism at Present 


Now the religious climate has greatly changed. Hinduism prides 
itself on tolerance and open mindedness. The present missionary says 
that a difficulty they face is that the Hindu will listen politely to the 
exposition of Christianity and tell the missionary he agrees with him. 
Nevertheless, he sees no reason why he can’t live according to the 
Christian ethic and still continue to worship Hindu gods! This is one 
reason why so many Christians with whom we have talked, both mis- 
sionaries and Indians, have stressed the fact that the Hindu is not con- 
verted through preaching but through seeing how Christians live their 
religion. 

An illustration of this was given us by the head of a Christian college, 
who was a convert from Hinduism. As a boy reared in a devout Hindu 
family he attended a school in which were a number of children from 
Christian missionary families. He noticed that these boys were neither 
better nor worse than the Hindu boys. He was, however, struck by the 
fact that whenever a Christian boy did something wrong and the 
teacher asked the class who did it, the Christian boy would confess and 
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take the punishment. This was unheard of so far as the Hindu boys were 
concerned. Having thus observed the honesty of Christian boys, when 
he was sixteen years old he sought out a missionary and asked to be 
baptized. The missionary refused to baptize him because he felt he was 
too young and must first be thoroughly instructed in the Christian Faith. 

After two years of instruction, the boy still wanted to be baptized 
even though his devout Hindu father had warned him that if he became 
a Christian, he would disinherit him. He was baptized and his father 
told him to leave home forever. As one can imagine the road ahead for 
him was a hard one, but he managed not only to get an education but 
about twenty-five years later to be invited to become principal of the 
College from which he graduated. Neither his parents nor his brothers 
would have anything to do with him. Finally, his father on his death 
bed sent for him and forgave him and since then, he and his brothers 
have become reconciled. Is it any wonder that this educator says: 
“We want you to continue to send us missionaries, but whether they be 
ministers, teachers or doctors, the important thing is not that they 
preach, but that they serve. If they will live Christ’s way of life among 
us, they will make a valuable contribution to India.” 


*K 


DROUGHT, MUSIC AND PASUMALATI 


When we left the Travancore West Coast area and passed Cape 
Comorin to enter the Hast Coastal region, we passed from a land flowing 
with rice, tea, coffee, cocoanuts and cashew nuts, as well as relatively 
well-fed cattle and healthy people, to a barren desert land dried to a 
crisp by repeated failures of the monsoon over a period of years. The 
beautiful palmyra trees, by the care of which many of the village people 
in this area live, were beginning to wither; crops were not growing; 
cattle were scrawny; and one could not but wonder how the people kept 
alive. Unfortunately, many cannot take it and do not survive. The 
shock comes to the traveler unaccustomed to India when this transition 
takes place in the matter of less than ten miles, simply depending on 
the fact that rain has fallen in one place, whereas a village five miles 
away may not have seen rain for many months. 

We went with Bishop Jebaraj of Tirunelvelli for services in several 
of these villages in the drought-stricken area. In one, nine people were 
baptized in water which the villagers must have collected with great 
difficulty from wells and placed in a cement tank about four feet square 
in which the nine people could be immersed one at a time. The water 
was then used for other purposes. In one of the villages the area pastor 
and I looked in the two wells—one was completely dry, the other a well 
twenty feet in diameter and fifty or more feet deep had literally a few 
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inches of water in it. The people would let down by a rope a small con- 
tainer and scoop the water up. Fortunately, in a matter of minutes 
the few inches of water would appear again, and the village lived on the 
hope that this would continue until rain, which had not fallen in the area 
since last December, would come. I asked the pastor what the villagers 
would do if the flow of water dried up before rain came? ‘In that case,” 
he said, “the villagers first sell their animals and use the proceeds to 
move and settle somewhere else, but such a catastrophic event would 
only take place when all hope of retaining their homes here is gone.” 


Song-sermon 


Not many miles from this drought-stricken area and in an area which 
has received some, though little, rain is a city called Nazareth, near 
which is located the Tamilnad Theological School, a fine institution 
of the Church of South India in which the training for the ministry is 
entirely in Tamil, the language of this part of India. We not only met 
the faculty and students, but here were given an illustration of the use 
of the new “Kalak-shepans” (Song-sermon) method of evangelism which 
is becoming increasingly popular. This method of musical evangelism 
is also called the “Bhajan.” It is a kind of one-man show with a soloist 
preacher accompanied by whatever musical instruments are available. 
The harmonium, violin and drums are a usual accompaniment. The 
people gather outdoors, though they may meet in a church, and the 
preacher sits on a platform or rock so that all can see him. He then 
tells a Bible story interspersed with special songs. He will sing a 
verse and then other singers will join in an oft-repeated refrain, and 
soon the whole audience add their voices. The song-sermon usually lasts 
about two hours, the leader having an assistant who can substitute for 
him for five-minute periods at occasional intervals to allow him to rest 
his voice, as the singing is usually very loud in order to carry to the 
Hindus who may be listening on the outskirts of the crowd. The theme 
of the song-sermon we heard was the story of Zaccheus. While we could 
not understand the Tamil, missionary friends with us explained the prog- 
ress of the story, from the beginning when Zaccheus sings a song from 
the tree which he climbed in order to see Jesus. (St. Luke 19:1-10). This 
method of evangelism has been borrowed from Hinduism itself. Hindu 
“Swamis” will sometimes conduct song services of this sort in praise 
of the incarnation in Rama of the God Vishnu, not simply for two hours 
but for a half day at a time with singers taking turns. As this seems to 
be more effective with the villagers than the spoken sermon alone, the 
students at the Seminary learn this method and use it widely in the 
villages. 

From Tinnevelli we travelled north into the Diocese of Madura and 
its beautiful suburb Pasumalai, where for the first time we came in 
touch with American Missionary work. (Previously we had seen only 
English or Australian Methodist, Congregational or Anglican work.) In 
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the Madura Mission the Congregational Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions has carried on work since 1834 in an area almost as 
large as Massachusetts. The American College, training schools, a Tamil 
Theological Seminary and a splendid hospital in Madura (one of the 
finest in India) not to mention churches with a membership of some 
43,000 Christians, all now part of the C. S. I, made us proud as Ameri- 
cans of the work which started in New England and has been directed 
and supported over the years from the Congregational Headquarters at 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


* 


THE PRESS IN INDIA 


As I have travelled about India for the past month (August 17- 
September 17, 1956), I have been reading whatever daily papers printed 
in English were available as a means of knowing what Indians are con- 
cerned about. There are a number of widely circulated newspapers. The 
one which claims the “largest net sales” is The Indian Hxpress published 
simultaneously in Madras, Bombay and Delhi. The ones which have 
been most frequently available in the smaller places in South India, 
where I have been most of the time, are The Mail and The Hindu. 


Suez and the Monsoon 


The subject of paramount concern here, as no doubt everywhere in 
the world, has been the Suez Canal crisis to which columns have been 
devoted every day giving all details and particularly the position of the 
Indian government and the comments by Prime Minister Nehru and 
Krishna Menon, India’s Minister without portfolio, who has been repre- 
senting India in Cairo and other capitals. 

The other subject of great concern has been the damage done by 
the monsoon rains which, as I have already noted, flooded vast areas 
in northern and central India, washing out whole villages and destroy- 
ing hundreds of areas of crops. The serious railway wreck, near Bom- 
bay which was reported in the U. S. papers, was due to the undermining 
of a bridge by floodwaters. The rain comes in mighty cloud bursts. We 
have seen the rain fall in such torrents in the space of an hour as to make 
the streets almost impassable. The lead from a front-page article in 
late August read, “2,168 villages have been affected by floods (in the 
Lucknow area) involving about 545,375 acres of land and about 800,000 
population.” 


Political Methods and Five-Year Plan 


For about two weeks in August the subject that almost rivalled the 
Suez crisis was the dispute over the boundaries of the bilingual state of 
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Bombay over which Mr. Desai, the Chief Minister of State, went into 
a fast directed in Indian fashion against some of his own Gujerat people 
who sought the use of violence to obtain their objectives. As one editorial 
put it, Mr. Desai hopes “that by his own sacrificial action he might induce 
a temper of sobriety to displace the present highly charged atmosphere 
of inflammatory words and actions.” One can hardly imagine an Ameri- 
can politician employing this method, but at least temporarily Mr. Desai 
achieved his goal and broke his fast on the eighth day. 

Practically every day there are reports on the progress of various 
aspects of the present second Five-Year Plan which is all-important for 
the future of India, as it relates to nearly every phase of the country’s 
development. In a speech on September 13, Prime Minister Nehru 
described the plan as “the nation’s grand strategy in its war against 
poverty” and further declared, “If we want to achieve anything in our 
own country, we have to come out victorious in this war.” It is because 
India’s destiny depends on the success of its internal development that 
Mr. Nehru has charted a course of neutrality so far as the international 
scene is concerned. 


U. S. News 


As one might imagine, relatively little news of the United States ap- 
pears over here. A brief comment on events of the political conventions 
appeared but not much more, The Hindu, a much respected paper, in 
addition to local sports will report cricket, golf, tennis, track in Eng- 
land and Australia and the international chess matches but rarely ever 
a report on American baseball. Avid baseball fans have to go to the 
U. S. Information Service to learn the most recent standing of the clubs. 

Wide and favorable publicity appeared in connection with the visit 
of Chief Justice Warren who evidently made a most happy impression. 
The signing of the agreement whereby our government will dispose of 
surplus wheat and other agricultural products in India was heralded as 
a sign of friendship on our part. Sometimes a relatively small gift will 
bring very large returns in terms of increased appreciation and friend- 
ship. For example, a gift of $600 to the Gandhi Memorial High School ina 
town in Madras State from the Girl’s Horizon Club of Holland, Michigan, 
appeared in a front-page box in The Mail which circulates throughout 
most of India. 

Matrimonial 


The classified advertisements which appear on the front page of The 
Hindu under this heading are to an American the most unusual. Here 
are a few samples. 

“Wanted Brahmin Youth, fair, well-settled in life, below 87 years to 
marry fair Smartha Kannada girl. Reply with horoscope.” And a reply 
box number care of the newspaper is added. 

“Wanted, a fair and healthy Madura girl, below 25, to marry a bachelor 
of same caste, decently employed, owning landed properties in Coimba- 
tore. Write in detail with horoscope to Box... .” 
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These are not unusual. I have yet to see an edition of The Hindu 
without some. Today’s issue has nine. The principal of a Christian col- 
lege told me that this method apparently results in many happy marriages. 


*K 


CALCUTTA AND FAREWELL TO INDIA 


Calcutta is a devastating city. It is the largest in India, and you 
realize it the moment the plane lands at the Dum Dum airport and you 
begin the seven-mile journey into the city. In an hour we saw more 
motor vehicles than we had seen in all the rest of India. The hordes of 
people swarming on the streets and making one’s travel intolerably slow 
is beyond all imagination, let alone power of description. And in addi- 
tion to the people and the traffic, innumerable animals—cows, bulls, 
water buffaloes and goats—wander about at will amid the traffic, ob- 
structing both road and sidewalk. Before retiring in our downtown 
hotel, we counted two hundred and twenty-seven people sleeping on the 
sidewalks on one side of the street around a city square—and this situa- 
tion was typical on both sides of the street as far as the eye could see. 
This is normal for Calcutta. Although the partition of the country be- 
tween India and Pakistan occurred almost a decade ago, refugees still 
pour into Calcutta from Hast Pakistan and live in dog-size huts set up in 
city streets. 


Overpopulation 


All this sets forth in unforgettable form the greatest problem that 
India faces, namely, overpopulation. Despite high mortality, it is esti- 
mated that the net addition to the population every year is five or six 
million people. This enormous increase virtually nullifies the great 
efforts which are being made by the government and other agencies to 
raise the very low standard of living of the masses of people. It is 
estimated that nearly one-fourth of the babies die during their first year 
and 40 per cent do not survive until their fifth birthday. Dr. S. Chand- 
rasekhar, a population expert, calculates that even a slight improvement 
in the present health conditions, and they are being steadily improved, 
can easily raise the annual population increase from five to eight million 
per year. When you couple such facts as these with India’s inability to 
produce enough food for her present population the gravity of her situ- 
ation is clearly evident. 

Consequently, the government of India was one of the first in the 
world to officially sanction and promote the limitation of population or 
planned parenthood. A reduction of the population increase was an 
important aim of the first Five-Year Plan which ended last April. 
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Considerable funds were allocated by the government for research and 
the collection of information on birth control methods, as well as to 
train personnel to act as advisors on family planning, and to discover 
possible ways of persuading the great majority of Indians who are 
illiterate to use available methods. In the second Five-Year Plan the 
Indian government proposes to open 2100 maternity and child health 
centers, as well as 300 urban and 2,000 rural clinics. How seriously the 
government planning is going forward is shown by the fact that while 
the money spent on birth control projects in the first Five-Year Plan 
amounted to $1,350,000, the second Five-Year Plan allocates $8,000,000 
for this purpose. This sum includes grants to state governments, local 
authorities and voluntary organizations for the operating of family 
planning clinics. It also provides for the continuation of research in 
population problems, human fertility and birth control, as well as in the 
habit patterns, attitudes and motivations affecting the use of birth 
control. 

At the same time the government is making a tremendous effort 
through the improvement of agricultural methods to increase the food 
production and in the long future hopes through the control of the 
water supply by dams and by irrigation to effect at least some ameliora- 
tion of the ravages of flood and drought. 


Calcutta’s Temples 


Calcutta presents a strange contrast in Hindu temples. The God 
of Calcutta is Kali. Calcutta means abode of Kali. Yet the Temple of 
Kali is the only temple in all of India which continues animal sacrifices. 
The morning I visited the temple seven goats were slaughtered and of- 
fered as a sacrifice to Kali. And it would be hard to imagine a temple 
anywhere presenting a lower form of religion. A visit to the temple is 
a sickening experience, which is not made any more palatable to one 
who would like to see religion presented in its highest form irrespective 
of the “brand,” by having the burning ghats alongside of it. There the 
bodies of the dead are brought on stretchers and cremated in the public 
view of anyone who cares to watch. 

At the same time two of the more beautiful Hindu temples in all 
India are in Calcutta. The Jain Temple, while overly ornate, nevertheless, 
is gorgeous in its workmanship and is not filled, as most Hindu temples 
are, with horrible and ugly (and I know of no other words to describe 
them) statues of gods evidently designed to terrify the worshipper or 
even the passer-by. 


Vedanta Movement 
Just outside of the city proper is the Ramakrishna Temple which is 


- entirely without images or statues save an impressive representation 


of its founder. In its simple beauty, I must confess it seems more like a 
church than a Hindu temple. It is the center of a relatively new and 
vigorous reformed Hinduism. It has shed the old superstitions and con- 
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sequently makes its appeal to the intelligent Hindu or religious person. 
The center is called a “Mission” and in many respects bears considerable 
resemblance to a Christian mission. In addition to the worship in the 
temple, the Ramakrishna Mission operates a college, and a number of 
schools, including training schools for social workers, nurses, and mid- 
wives, as well as a hospital, a dispensary and an orphanage. All this is 
something new in Hinduism and in large measure accounts for the fact 
that the Ramakrishna Movement (generally known outside India as the 
Vedanta Movement, since its foundation at the time of the death of its 
leader in 1886) has established 136 centers in India and more than 
twenty outside of India, including eleven in the United States. This is 
the form of Hinduism which presents the greatest challenge to Christi- 
anity. In the library at the Mission I found on display two books which 
for obvious reasons caught my eye. One was entitled “Vedanta Philoso- 
phy at The Harvard University” by Swami Vivekananda and the other, 
“Hindu Psychology” by another Swami with an introduction by Prof. 
Gordon W. Allport of Harvard. 

So I bid farewell to India, a land of contrast and contradiction, a land 
of a people who live by faith and hope, a land whose development may 
determine the destiny of all Asia and perhaps even of the whole world. 

Sept. 21, 1956. 
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